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THE POWER BEHIND THE THRONE 

-» -pEVER in human history has visible authority been so widely 
_L>I and so thoroughly discredited as at the present time. Not 
that the monarchies of the world are necessarily tottering, although 
some would have it so. Not that the recognized constitutions, written 
or unwritten, of the world's democracies are become or are fast 
becoming so many dead letters, although open unconstitutionalism 
and its attending violence are by no means confined to the more 
southern Americas. Not that formal creeds and visible institutions 
or traditional rites and symbols no longer have any honor and 
power among men, although unconventionalism is plainly an affec- 
tion of every department of human interest from the highest even to 
the lowest, from the conduct of the spiritual life to the conduct of 
the physical life. 

But simply and emphatically I would say this. The formal is 
now subordinate to the vital, as never before. Visible form, positive 
law and order, enthroned authority, with all the attending artifice 
and machinery by which men have so long been disciplined and 
educated, is yielding to the urge of a real life that at last insists on 
being wholly free. Not more truly than ever before, but more openly, 
more with human understanding and by human consent, nature rules. 
And nature — how commonplace to say it — has always been the power, 
or at least the scepter and instrument of the power, behind the 
throne. Now boldly appearing in her rightful character! 

The change is easily misunderstood. Already it has been seri- 
ously misunderstood in many quarters; in thought and in practical 
life; and this, probably because it is only at its dawn, not by any 
means at its high noon. Some may even insist that I have risen 
from the complacency of the old order quite too early for any 
significant view of the coming day. Yet I think not; and the mis- 
understanding, already serious, as I have said, is my — what shall I 
call it? — my alarm-clock. Thus so many are already restless with 
fears of pending disaster and decline. They jump to the conclusion 
that the change is in the direction of what is only material and 
sensuous. They dream that visible and enthroned authority in all 
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its many and various forms is meeting or is on the point of meeting 
a sudden and horrible death. But really does the dawning rule of 
nature mean decline or advance, — something material or something 
spiritual? Is visible authority, too, henceforth to have no place? 

Certainly the material side, involving decline and even destruc- 
tion, has been very obtrusive. Pulpit and home, hook and news- 
paper, stage and street, the painter's canvas and my lady's dress, 
the composer's score and the people's songs, the counting-room and 
the market-place, have all had their flagrant parts in the license of 
the time. Intelligibly, if not intelligently, all have joined in this 
protest: "The age of formal discipline is past; the day of mere 
machinery is no more. " And good people, human life over, have been 
greatly shocked. 

Now five hundred years ago in a great Protestant uprising men 
were also setting themselves against formal and vested authority, 
but, for good or for ill, the movement of that time was insignificant 
in comparison with the movement of to-day. To-day's Protestantism 
surpasses that of the fifteenth century by as much as to-day's science 
and to-day's industry, which in their large way and with their soul- 
less rationalism have also thought to render life institutional, to make 
it formal and mechanical, just for being so much more comprehensive, 
have been more tyrannical than medieval church or state ever dreamt 
of being; or, again, by as much as the mathematical method and 
spirit, only a sort of generalized and dehumanized legalism and 
dogmatism, have been more rigid and coercive than the old-time 
tenets and codes. It was one thing to assail an institution. It is quite 
another thing in the cause of vitality and freedom to assail reason 
itself. Visible authority has no resort left when reason, its last citadel 
or its holy of holies, has been invaded and profaned. To-day's 
Protestantism, then, and the violence of it, are very radical. 

And, once more, the material side has been obtrusive. Offensive 
license has seemed to be the only meaning of to-day's rale of nature. 
But, emphatically, now as five hundred years ago, there is another 
side and all people who are not blinded by being either hopelessly bad 
or too drowsily good can see it. Why forget history? Violence even 
at its worst, I venture to say, has always been so much cost of a well- 
nigh priceless treasure. Often, it is true, breach of the law may have 
been the law's undoing, but also it has been the only way to the law's 
fulfilment in independent life and character. Moreover, Christendom 
has not come to her present license precipitately, whatever the 
casual observer may be inclined to suppose. Back of to-day's Prot- 
estantism, radical as it certainly is, there is the deliberation of cen- 
turies. Only gradually, as precise dogma has been tempered by art, 
St. Augustine, for example, by Pra Angelico ; and as art, so bound at 
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first to creed and institution, has been in its turn freed by naturalism 
and science, and these, finally, by the still greater breadth and the 
still greater depth of recent anti-rationalistic philosophy and its 
wandering, but also penetrating, informality of life and thought — 
only gradually, I say, has Christendom come to her present state. 
Her license, slowly and deliberately developing, is thus, as may be 
reasonably supposed, quite as truly the lawlessness of her best life, 
of her great spirit at last in the fullness of time set free from formal 
restraint, as that of a mere material violence. The material violence 
may indeed be, as was said, the cost, but not less also the opportunity. 
Throughout history has not cost, or price, been at once the root of all 
evil and the medium of all good 1 Could the spirit ever be truly free, 
if the flesh were bound? Not more certainly did the god Jupiter 
belong to the thunder and the lightning than the freed spirit of 
Christendom belongs to the present license and destruction. 

The deliberate gradation is the important point; important by 
dint of the slow and cumulative preparation for freedom which it 
implies ; and I must dwell upon it. Step by step the liberation has 
come about; the liberation and the growing violence attending the 
liberation. But what have been the steps? Partly I have already 
indicated them. In terms of the history of culture they have been, in 
order, formal and positive law ; art with its graceful license under the 
formal law; rationalistic science; and philosophy with its seer's 
license even under the forms of reason; these cultural disciplines 
showing, as self-control and the power of it have come to Christendom, 
a gradual opening of conscious, voluntary human life to nature and 
her freedom. Other terms, however, may be used, proceeding from 
a somewhat different viewpoint and showing in particular not only 
the advancing culture and candor, but also the growing hardship 
and struggle, at once the ever greater freedom of the law and the 
ever more radical character of the violence by which for good or for 
ill the law has been broken. Thus there are what in another place 1 
I have called the great battles of civilization ; five in all, as follows : 

1. The violent meeting of bodies, commonly with the use of arms 
and armor; when men, military and legalistic by nature rather than 
by clearly conscious intent, fight each other directly and in the open 
and for conditions and ideas not less external than their ways of 
fighting, for territorial domain and for local and visible forms and 
institutes of all sorts. 

2. The subtler offense and defense, personally, of striking dress 
and pointed manners and, socially, of the fine arts and a cunning 
diplomacy, more sensuous than intellectual in its appeal ; when men, 

i See an article, "Five Great Battles of Civilization," in The American 
Journal of Sociology, September, 1913. 
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although still only imperfectly controlled physically, since they are 
not at all unlikely to carry weapons, however well concealed, and to 
draw them on occasion, have nevertheless acquired considerable self- 
control and the consequent harmony of an inner life as well as also 
a surrounding world that is harmonious, albeit still tensely and 
stormily so, and when, accordingly, they do their fighting, in large 
measure, not openly and directly, but at once inwardly and mediately. 

3. The quietly rational game of standard methods and instru- 
ments; when men, their impulses and emotions at last under excel- 
lent control, have all the poise and the resulting power, personally, of 
conventionalized manners and dress and, socially, of once warmly 
and sensitively cherished institutes, become only useful means or 
instruments, and once sensitively living forms and rites become only 
the most prosaic symbols and cults, and when the world about 
them from itself being sensuously stormy and tense has shown its 
continued sympathy by also turning prosaically lawful and lifelessly 
mechanical — the world, obviously, of the rationalistic science and the 
coldly calculating industrial competition of our modern times. 

4. The heroic adventure, showing philosophical boldness in both 
thought and life, of personal attitudes and of an equally broad and 
free natural life ; when on every side, just as now, or at least very soon 
for Christendom, visible restraint or mediation of every sort has lost 
its power and, breaking away from law and order, from reason and 
form, or at best insisting only on the spirit of these, ununiformed 
men venture abroad boldly and assertively into a natural life that 
is at once too big and too deep for any formal expression. 

5. The closing fight, finally, hardest of all and most worth while, 
for a free soil in the natural body ; a fight with which the long ardu- 
ous process of liberation, nature's via crucis, reaches its great climax, 
and with which also, if man only justifies the promise of his former 
triumphs, spiritual and material are at last fully identified or recon- 
ciled in actual human achievement. 

So, as seems to me, has Christendom been fighting her way to the 
upper heights of civilization, her present pending battle being the 
fourth in the series. Yet some one objects to this view, declaring that 
in my optimistic passion for progress I am strangely oblivious of 
conspicuous and most disturbing facts. Open war, for example, of 
the sort represented by the very first battle, is far from lacking in 
these times, 2 and marks of reversion to more recent ways of fighting 
are plentiful. It is, then, inexcusable to claim such progress as I 
have seemed to insist upon. It is worse than idle to suppose that in 
any respect the past, near or remote, has been left behind or out- 
grown. But I am far from claiming or supposing anything of the 

2 This article was written before the present war broke out. 
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sort. Progress does not consist in leaving behind anything, but in 
carrying all things along and in growing, so to speak, not out of them, 
but into them. The present, in other words, does hold and ought to 
hold all the factors of the past, depending for its progress over the 
past on the values put upon them, on the control exercised in their 
use, on the mediate, instead of the one-time immediate, role which 
they have come to have ; and the process of the battles, to which our 
present time is contributing its somewhat advanced part shows no 
dependence on eliminations at any one of its stages. Reversions, 
seeming or real, will come and must come, but, coming, they only 
help to force the issues. 

But the process of the battles does show three things that are 
essential: Constant enhancement of man's inner life — due to the 
developing self-control; increasing power in the changing medium 
of expression; and violence or lawlessness of an ever subtler and 
more radical sort. Indeed, it matters not whether one sees the process 
in terms of the successive cultural disciplines or in terms of the 
sequence of battles. From either standpoint those three things, to 
say the least, need only mention to be quite apparent. Towards the 
close, it is true, when the acquired medium of expression, from com- 
prising in order such things as law and open war, art and cunning 
diplomacy, science and competitive industry employ, has finally come 
to embrace the full free life of nature, all three may be quite hidden 
iu an apparent reversion to mere naturalism. Naturalism, however, 
is or at least may be a very different thing towards the end of a 
civilization from what it was at the beginning. At the end it should 
be judged only as the climax and fulfilment of what has been long 
preparing. For all that the casual view may see, when the steps 
leading to it are overlooked, it may appear outwardly quite primitive 
and childish, quite instinctive and immediate, but in reality it must 
be or at least may be deeply spiritual, richly mediate, splendid in its 
inheritance of control and harmony and power. It is one thing to be 
able to use positive laws and humanly fashioned weapons ; another to 
use the more mediate and more efficient devices of polite manners and 
the fine arts ; still another to use rationally and objectively accurate 
measures, methods, and machines, all bringing men, if not yet to a 
vitally intimate, at least to a formal and mechanical acquaintance 
with nature and her applicable power ; it is the supreme thing to use, 
or rather, the term use being too suggestive of some formally devised 
and so compromising tool, to live by right of understanding and 
developed character and will the unrestrained life of nature. In 
other words, man is great, of course, as a maker and user of laws 
and as a maker and user of machinery, but greatest when he has 
fought his way to the freedom and power, the inestimable power, of 
adopting nature as the medium of expression for his life. 
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And, going back, gradual and deliberate in its coming, the great- 
ness of a life of just such supreme mediation, with the wealth of inner 
life that it must involve and also, as has to be added, with the propor- 
tionate danger of violence which the unprotected or unclothed natu- 
ralism must incite, is at last on the horizon of Christendom's dawn- 
ing day. Witness, simply, to sum up, the present radical Protestant- 
ism ; the rising open rule of nature ; the insidious and subtle forms of 
violence of the times; and the history of Christendom's disciplines 
and battles. 

But now, hoping that I have made it clear that there is at least a 
much spirituality as material character, as much possibility of prog- 
ress as danger of decline, in the current wide-spread discrediting of 
enthroned authority and the attending lawlessness, I would take up 
another point quite as significant and certainly not less difficult to 
handle. Christendom, as has been said, is entering or is soon to enter 
the fourth great battle, or is, in general, preparing to meet nature at 
closest quarters and without apparent benefit, whether in offense or 
in defense, of any formal devices. Of her coming struggle, then, I 
would ask a crucial question : Who or what is to be the arbiter ? 

In the past, of course, each battle has had its peculiar arbiter. 
Might, brutal but constructive might, came first. Then artistic 
beauty, stronger among men even than sheer might. Then reason 
and its accuracy and mechanical efficiency. Now what? There can 
be but one answer to this question: Creation. Creative life, as crea- 
tive as the life is free, as creative as at once spiritual and natural, is 
the new arbiter. Does not nature by coming forward from behind the 
throne, by asserting openly and with a radicalism hitherto unknown 
the supremacy of the vital over the formal, by becoming the medium 
of the freed spirit, make creation the only possible test of success ? 

Whence my second point : A time of creation must be momentarily 
at hand. Several centuries may make up the moment of which I 
speak; I feel no need here of measuring time by the clock; but, how- 
ever long, into that moment Christendom has already entered. Her 
time of discipline is at its end. Her time of creation is at its dawn. 
Whether, in spite of all her history has given, she is ready for the 
supreme ordeal, who can say? Those who have most faith can only 
wait and watch, as the struggle, perhaps — as words are used — a 
death-struggle, proceeds to its still uncertain issue. 

In former times great moments of creation have always brought 
into human life and its civilization the rude and alien under all the 
many guises in which this may appear, invading hordes of men being 
only one of the guises and being not necessarily the most important 
nor necessarily military in organization or purpose. Nature ruling, 
the spirit being free, the whole world must be thrown open, tradi- 
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tional divisions and boundaries and barriers of all kinds becoming 
no longer effective. A civilization's best spirit, if truly free, must be 
ready to receive strangers. Indeed, until strangers have been re- 
ceived, the liberation is not accomplished. So in the past the problem 
of creation, arising at the time of the liberation of the spirit, has 
always been also the problem of the coming of what is alien, and 
to-day few will deny that Christendom's problem is also that of such 
invasion. The opening of the Panama Canal is focusing attention 
upon this fact. Moreover, as heretofore, the alien which invades is 
really more than just what comes from foreign parts ; and this, even 
if one escape the crudeness of thinking only of invading armies and 
merchants and articles of commerce and give some thought to in- 
vading customs and ideas. Alien invasions are always quite as much 
from within or from beneath a visibly, formally expressed civiliza- 
tion as from outside in the ordinary sense. They mark the appear- 
ance in a people's life of elements and forces long concealed there 
and suppressed or, if expressed, then only very privately, as well 
as the arrival of strange men and things and ways from far 
countries. As for the present civilization of Christendom, this, made 
transparent or diaphanous in many ways, but notably by what news- 
papers and magazines have been calling "publicity" and "muck- 
raking," is now facing, not merely the many unusually serious 
problems of ordinary foreign relations, but also those of its own inner 
alien life. Christendom is at last become so openly foreign to itself 
that already in many respects, in politics, in morals and religion, in 
industry, in art, and in intellectual life, it finds itself disarmed when 
confronting foreigners. 

And with an alien life thus pressing upon Christendom from 
within as well as from without, both the time of creation must very 
surely be at hand and there can be no lack either of positive mate- 
rial or of effective motive. Obviously creation without positively for- 
eign material would be vain or empty and, should the foreign come 
from abroad and not also appear in and of the life at home, the 
creation would be blind; it would be only a result of wholly ex- 
ternal fate, not in any way a result of native achievement; only the 
outcome of a supplanting revolution, not of a creative evolution. 
Material and motive, then, are both provided for. Men, too, com- 
petent to direct and inspire, are as certain to be born as life in gen- 
eral is sure to express its environment. 

Nature rules. After centuries of discipline the spirit of Christen- 
dom is free or is soon to be set free. The life of Christendom being 
now manifestly foreign to itself and open to what is foreign, crea- 
tion is at hand. And Christendom, if justifying her history, will 
meet the demand of the time by aiding whatever is foreign at home 
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or abroad to express itself naturally. Willing nature's life is the 
secret of creation in all history. 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 
University of Michigan. 



THE PSYCHOPHYSICAL BASIS OF MOEAL CONDUCT 

WITH the increasing complexity of civilization the demands 
made upon the individual for a more perfect adjustment to 
society become correspondingly stronger. Consequently he often 
wishes that there were an established science of conduct with prin- 
ciples sufficiently valid and universal to enable him to regulate his 
behavior with reasonable assurance of its propriety in each instance. 
Therefore the demand for a scientific system of ethics is greater in 
our age than it ever has been before. This does not mean, of course, 
that such a system would make for more morality, but it would clear 
up many misconceptions with regard to such things as responsibil- 
ity, reward, and punishment by establishing the Ursprung and 
Ziel of conduct. 

That the summum bonum is the aim of all human endeavor is 
readily acknowledged by hedonists and idealists alike. The differ- 
ence between the two schools lies in the definition of the highest 
good. The idealists claim that it is transcendental, extra-personal; 
the hedonists that it is inherent in the very nature of man. To hold 
with the former is to conceive the elements of ethics as objective in 
the sense that they are beyond the sphere of human influence, that 
they are immutable because impregnable to the assaults of a changing 
human nature, of a changing consciousness. Hedonism, however, 
does not rob these elements of their objectivity. It simply maintains 
that inasmuch as ethical concepts develop concomitantly with human 
intelligence their objectivity is inherent in human nature. 

In this respect it appears that the hedonists are more logical than 
their opponents. For it is as idle to speak of duty, responsibility, 
obligation, etc., as extra-personal as it would be to talk of motion, 
adhesion, and gravitation as extra-material. Because these quali- 
ties inhere in bodies and are interlinked with the constitution of 
matter does not make them any more "subjective" than bodies 
themselves. Is chemical affinity any the less objective because it is 
to be found only in connection with atoms and never apart from 
atoms? Likewise with the hedonistic standard of conduct. Pleas- 
ure and pain do not lose their objectivity because they are part and 
parcel of consciousness. If, especially, it can be demonstrated that 



